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BRIEF MENTION. 

The elder Kipling's 'Beast and Man in India' is introduced by an apt 
quotation from Walt Whitman: 'I think I could turn and live with animals, 
they are so placid and self-contained.' But apart from the philosophic calm 
engendered by contemplating the animals, ' by standing and looking at them 
long and long,' no nationality can be understood without knowing its attitude 
towards certain familiar creatures, and ' Beast and Man in Greece,' properly 
handled, would be an interesting theme. A right-minded person may refuse 
to accept the moral of a fable and cast contempt on the wisdom of a proverb. 
Every imfivdiov is a nuisance, and the fewest proverbs may not be read back- 
wards as well as forwards. But the student of life must take an interest in 
the dramatis personae of fable and proverb, must ask himself questions as to 
the social position of the dog in Greece and the social position of the ass. If 
the Greek ya'Afj is not our harmless, necessary cat, but a half-domesticated, 
flippant weasel, then a great gulf is fixed between our home life and that of 
the Greeks. For the appreciation of a people it matters much whether their 
lion be a real lion or a menagerie lion or an heraldic lion. A horse is one 
thing to a Tartar and another to a Venetian. And so monographs that throw 
light on this and that poor brother of the animal kingdom are always welcome. 
A thoroughly competent American scholar, Professor Morgan, of Harvard, 
has recently earned our gratitude by making us better acquainted with an 
important character in Attic life through his translation of Xenophon On 
Horsemanship and his admirable notes and illustrations (Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co.). Some years ago the book of Keller on the dove was read with great 
interest by all scholars. And it was from no want of good-will that I did not 
notice at the time of its appearance a dissertation by Baethgen De vi ac 
signification gatti in religionibus et artibus Graecorum et Romanorum (1887), in 
which the author has brought together some important facts concerning that 
fine creature, which has been so vulgarized in modern times that it is hard to 
reproduce the Greek admiration of the 'Persian bird.' No poet of to-day 
would dare to draw his figures from the cockpit, and Mr. Freeman, who 
sneered at Pindar's hdo/u&xas atettTup, would have sneered at Ion's description 
of the heroic death of a gamecock : 

Odvarov <S' bye dovXoavvat; npofitjiovfev. 

One of the latest contributions to this department of ancient life is a treatise 
De apium mellisque apud veteres significatione et symbolica et mythologica, by 
Walter Robert-Tornow (Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung), a store- 
house of entertaining facts which ought to be made accessible to that wider 
public which will not look for this kind of diversion in the precincts of the 
Latin tongue. In these days of 'sugar trusts' we are apt to forget how 
important was honey in the time when there was no sugar ; and as honey is 
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largely manufactured now, comb and all, it is hardly possible to be filled with 
religious awe in contemplating it, and so it is well to be reminded that, from 
the cradle to the grave, the life of the Greek was compassed by an Oceanus of 
honey. The first food given to the new-born child was honey ; and to the 
passages collected by Robert-Tornow I would add Soranus, Gynaec. 86 : del Sk 
r£> danTvTiG) to arofia tov f3pe(f>ov<; ripifia Siaxpiew lira x^uipbv bdpopt'hi Trapevoratletv. 
Honey was one of the constituents of the funeral libation, and the bodies of 
the dead were preserved in honey. As to the bee itself, whose natural and 
mythological history is given in charming detail, our ' Bienenvater' makes the 
somewhat cynical observation that if the ancients had observed the sexual life 
of the bee more closely, the 'flower-worker' would not have been selected as 
an emblem of purity and chastity ; but as it appears from his own statement 
that even modern observers are ill-informed on the subject, it would have 
been as well to leave our faith undisturbed. It is the only note that jars in 
the attractive volume. 



Some years ago, as I was returning from the performance of the Acharnians 
at Philadelphia, one of my fellow-travellers shyly ventured the remark that if 
the Acharnians was to be considered a typical Greek comedy, then Greek 
comedy might be a jolly nursery play, might be a bustling farce to amuse 
children, but was scarcely the thing for grown-up people. Now, I am of 
Rabelais' mind, of Goethe's mind, as to the discernment of the smaller sex 
in all such matters, and it was one of the smaller sex that made the remark. 
In some respects, it is true, the Acharnians is not a typical Greek comedy. 
Zieliriski would say it lacks the ayuv, and, in fact, as compared with the 
Knights it has no organization, as compared with the Lysistrata it is disar- 
ticulate ; and yet, as the plots of the other plays passed through my mind, I 
was not certain that any of them would find favor with one familiar only with 
the modern stage ; and so, after making such an exposition of the matter as 
was possible under the circumstances, I laid the thing up in my heart, saying 
sadly to myself: "So to the clear eyes of this woman Rhadamanthys, our 
adored Aristophanes is little better than a monkey. nak6g toi ■k'Suv napa 
waiaiv, aiel ko.7.6q. Nay, a monkey without even an organ-grinder to give some 
semblance of rhythm to his antics." And then somewhat fiercely: "And is 
she to blame, when scholars actually edit Aristophanes without doing anything 
to show that he was an artist, without doing anything to show that he is aught 
to them except a poor punster, a broad jester, a grotesque farcer ; capable, it 
is true, of splendid invective, capable, it is true, of lyric sweetness ; but a 
supreme artist — hardly." We have all seen children pick up Chinese fire- 
crackers that had failed to go off by reason of a defective fuse, break them in 
two, and apply a match in the hope of bringing out a little fizz, a little spurt ; 
and so we may fairly say that to some people Aristophanes is a string of just 
such dead fire-crackers, out of which scholiasts and annotators try to elicit a 
faint semblance of fun. Now, I do not consider myself inaccessible to a joke. 
If I were, I should hardly be the American I am ; and, in fact, I may claim 
to have made special studies in Aristophanic jokes : I have codified them and 
paralleled them, and have, in fine, done my duty by them. Nay, I have tried 
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to extend the sphere of them, and am very far from carrying the owl of serious 
politics into every part of this citadel of Athenian wit and humor. But Aris- 
tophanes is poetry, Aristophanes is art, and should be interpreted as poetry 
and as art ; and editions like Dr. Merry's Wasps (Macmillan) and the rest of 
them, which refuse to consider the form, which do not give a conspectus 
metrorum, much less hint at the meaning of the shifting metres, fall very far 
short of what is due to the great genius of the poet, the great skill of the 
artist. To him that hath ears to hear, every metre, from entrance to exit, has 
its significance. It is not meaningless that the chorus of the Acharnians 
begins with the trochaic tetrameter and passes over into passionate cretics, 
that the chorus of the Wasps begins with the iambic tetrameter and falls soon 
after into caterwauling. ' The Thesmophoriazusae and the Ecclesiazusae have 
no cretics, the Nubes practically none, and their range is philosophic and 
artistic mainly.' l That is no accident, and no loving student of art will fail 
to listen for just such keynotes, to note just such silences. To be sure, we 
shall be told, as we have been told, that ' it is idle to adduce literary and 
metrical considerations, as to which taste and fancy may legitimately differ,' 
in support of this or that interpretation ; and it is true that even Shelley was 
capable of using the vulgar iambic tetrameter amid the glories of his ' Prome- 
theus Unbound'; but, if all this be imagination, imagination has its rights in 
the interpretation of works of imagination, and without imagination poetry is 
a dead thing as poetry. It may be profitable for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ; and this is one great function of poetry which the Greeks 
themselves valued ; but we must also remember that n Ka?ibv fy'ikov ad was 
not spoken of the soul alone. But beside the metres there is the dramaturgy 
to be considered, and whether Zieliriski is right or not, no editor of Aris- 
tophanes can afford to ignore him. The question of the 0761' is one that has 
to be met. At the same time, it is fair to add that in his fourth edition of the 
Frogs (1894), KocK calls Zielinski's theory 'a problematic innovation,' but 
even he admits the importance and suggestiveness of the investigation, and 
does not dare ignore it, although 'practical considerations' have prevented 
him from substituting the new order for the old. 



The death of the most eminent of American philologians, William Dwight 
Whitney, took place on the seventh of June, after the pages of this number 
were closed, and there is only space left to record the departure of a scholar 
who, in the midst of his manifold labors, showed not only by kindly expres- 
sions but by active help his interest in the establishment and in the prosperity 
of this Journal, as well as his personal friendship for the Editor, a fellow- 
student of the Berlin days of 1850. The press of the country, daily and 
weekly, has been full of tributes to the greatest student of language that ever 
rose on American soil, and it is fitting that The American Journal of 
Philology should set apart a space for a memorial to one who vindicated the 
right of Americans to a share in the processes of the philological thought of 

1 See my remarks in J. H. U. Circulars, Aug. 1883, based on Dr. Miller's figures. 
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the world, and showed in all that he wrought the unmistakable stamp of the 
American genius. Arrangements have been made, therefore, to secure for the 
next number of the Journal a fit record of the work of his life as a man and 
as a scholar, so that the opening of a new university year may be signalized 
by the estimate of what we have lost in the withdrawal of so active a force 
from the domain of American scholarship, and of what we have gained by the 
abiding influence of his precepts and his example. 



